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Y. 

On the Death of Pliny the Elder. 
By JACOB BIGELOW, M.D. 



{Communicated, December 9, 1856.) 



It is commonly represented by authors and compilers that Pliny the elder, who 
died during an eruption of Vesuvius in the year of Christ 79, perished by suffocation 
from the exhalations of the volcano ; and a great preciseness of expression on this sub- 
ject has been perpetuated by most writers who have touched upon it in modern times. 

In the preface of Broterius to the Life and "Writings of Pliny, it is said : " Flanamis et 
flammarum praenuntio odore sulphuris exanimatus est." Mason, in Smith's " Greek 
and Roman Biography," says : " He almost immediately dropped down suffocated, as his 
nephew conjectures, by the vapors." In Lempriere's "Classical Dictionary" the same is 
stated : " He soon fell down, suffocated by the thick vapors that surrounded him." 
Rees's "Cyclopaedia," art. Pliny, has a similar statement: "In his flight he was suffo- 
cated, being then in the 56th year of his age." Cuvier, in the Biographic Universelle, 
thus particularizes the closing scene : " Deux esclaf es seulement restdrent aupres du 
malheureux Pline, qui perit suffoque par les cendres et par les exhalaisons sulfureuses 
du volcan." Simond, in his " Tour in Italy," says of Pliny at Stabise : " Although not 
much nearer to Vesuvius than Naples is, he there met his death, from mere suffocation 
probably, as his body was afterwards found externally uninjured." Sir Charles Lyell, 
in his " Principles of Geology," says of Pliny : " In his anxiety to obtain a nearer view 
of the phenomena, he lost his life, being suffocated by sulphureous vapors." 

The only authentic and contemporaneous narrative extant of the death of Pliny, and 
that on which subsequent opinions are necessarily founded, is that contained in the 
letter of his nephew, Pliny the younger. After an examination of this celebrated 
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epistle, it appears to me highly probable that the elder Pliay got his death, not from 
suiFocation or asphyxia, as is commonly believed, but from some more specific and 
natural disease. The following is a part of the translation by Mr. Melmoth of this ' 
epistle : — 

" In the mean while, the fire from Vesuvius flamed forth from several parts of the 
mountain with great violence, which the darkness of the night contributed to render 
stUl more visible and dreadful. But my uncle, in order to calm the apprehensions of 
his friend, assured him that it was only the conflagration of the villages which the 
country people had abandoned. After this, he retired to rest, and it is most certain he 
was so little discomposed as to fall into a deep sleep ; for, being corpulent and breathing 
hard, the attendants in the antechamber actually heard him snore. The court which 
led to his apartment being now almost filled with stones and ashes, it would have been 
impossible for him, if he had continued there any longer, to have made his way out. 
It was thought proper, therefore, to awaken him. He got up, and joined Pomponianus 
and the rest of the company, who had not been sufiiciently unconcerned to think of 
going to bed. They consulted together whether it would be most prudent to trust 
to the houses, which now shook from side to side with frequent and violent concus- 
sions, or flee to the open fields, where the calcined stones and cinders, though levigated 
indeed, yet fell in large showers, and threatened them with instant destruction. In 
this distress, they resolved upon the fields, as the less dangerous situation of the two ; 
a resolvition which, while the rest of the company were hurried into by their fears, my 
uncle embraced upon cool and deliberate consideration. They went out then, having 
pillows tied upon their heads with napkins ; and this was their whole defence against 
the storm of stones which fell around them. It was now day everywhere else, but there 
a deeper darkness prevailed than in the blackest night, which, however, was in some 
degree dissipated by torches and other lights of various kinds. They thought it ex- 
pedient to go down farther upon the shore, in order to observe if they might safely put 
out to sea; but they found the waves still running extremely high and boisterous. 
There my uncle, having drunk a draught or two of cold water, laid himself down upon 
a sail-cloth which was spread for him ; when immediately the flames, preceded by a 
strong smell of sulphur, dispersed the rest of the company and obliged him to rise. 
He raised himself up with the assistance of two of his servants, and instantly fell down 
dead, suffocated, I conjecture, by some gross and noxious vapor, having always had 
weak lungs, and being frequently subject to a diflB.culty of breathing." 

Notwithstanding the elegance and general accuracy of Mr. Melmoth's translation, 
there is room for doubting the exactness of that part which contains the closing scene 
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of Pliny's life. The words of the younger Pliny are as follows : " Deinde flammse, 
flammarumque preenuntius odor sulfuris, alios in fugam vertunt, excitant ilium. In- 
nixus servis duobus adsurrexit, et statim concidit, ut ego conjecto crassiore caligine 
spiritu obstructo, clausoque stomacho, qui illi natura invalidus et angustus et frequen- 
ter interaestuans erat." The more exact translation of this passage would be as follows : 
" Then the flames and the odor of sulphur premonitory of the flames put the others to 
flight and aroused him. He rose, leaning upon two slaves, and immediately fell dead, 
his breath being obstructed, as I conjecture, by the thick mist (caligine), and his stom- 
ach being shut up, which in him was by nature weak, narrow, and subject to frequent 
commotion." The fact here is that he fell suddenly dead. The theory of PHny, his 
nephew, who was not present, and who was not much versed in anatomy, is, that he 
died from oTjstruction of his breath by the " caligo," a word which means darkness, 
fog, mist, also metaphorically blindness, dizziness, and ignorance, but does not mean a 
noxious or irrespirable vapor. 

That this "caligo" was not composed of materials necessarily destructive of life, 
there is abundant collateral evidence. Pliny had been attended to the spot by a con- 
siderable party, and two slaves were actually supporting him at the time of his death. 
Yet it does not appear from record that any of these persons sufiered death or detriment 
from the inhalation of noxious gas on the occasion. The character of the "caligo" is 
further elucidated by the personal experience of the younger Pliny, who witnessed its 
effiects during the same eruption, and has described its phenomena in a subsequent 
letter, the nephew being at Misenum, while the uncle was at Stabiae, in the same 
vicinity to the mountain. 

" It was now morning, but the light was exceedingly faint and languid. The build- 
ings all around us tottered, and though Ave stood upon open ground, yet, as the place 
was narrow and confined, there was no remaining without imminent danger. "We 
therefore resolved to leave the town. The people followed us in the utmost consterna- 
tion, and pressed in great crowds about us in our way out. Being advanced at a con- 
venient distance from the houses, we stood still in the midst of a most hazardous and 
tremendous scene. The chariots which we had ordered to be drawn out were so agitated 
backwards and forwards, though upon the most level ground, that we could not keep 
them steady even by supporting them with large stones. The sea seemed to roll back 
upon itself, and to be driven from its banks by the convulsive motion of the earth. 
On the other side, a black and dreadful cloud, bursting with an igneous, serpentine 

vapor, darted out a long train of fire resembling flashes of lightning Soon 

afterwards the cloud seemed to descend and cover the whole ocean, as indeed it en- 
tirely hid the island of Caprea and the promontory of Misenum 
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" The ashes now began to fall upon ns, though in no great quantity. I turned my 
head, and observed behind us a thick smoke, which came rolling after us like a torrent. 
I proposed, while we had yet any light, to turn out of the high road, lest [we] should 
be pressed to death in the dark by the crowd that followed us. We had scarcely 
stepped out of the path when the darkness overspread us, not like that of a cloudy 
night, or when there is no moon, but of a room when it is shut up and all the lights 
extinct. Nothing then was to be heard but the shrieks of women, the screams of 
children, and the cries of men, some calling for their children, others for their parents, 
others for their husbands, and only distinguishing each other by their voices, one 
lamenting his own fate, another that of his family, some wishing to die from the very 

fear of dying At length a glimmering light appeared, then again we 

were immersed in thick darkness, and a heavy shower of ashes rained upon us, which 
we were obliged every now and then to shake off, otherwise we should have been over- 
whelmed and buried in the heap At last this terrible darkness [caligo] was 

dissipated by degrees, like a cloud or smoke, the real day returned, and even the sun 
appeared, though very faintly, as when an eclipse is coming on. Every object that 
presented itself to our eyes seemed changed, being covered with white ashes, as with 
a deep snow." 

From these descriptions we are justified in believing that the "caligo" which per- 
vaded the air during this eruption of Vesuvius was simply the darkness or dark haze 
existing in an atmosphere rendered nearly opaque by falling ashes. These ashes 
(cinis) appear to have consisted mainly of particles of solid substance, thrown out from 
the crater, or sublimed in the volcano and condensed in the atmosphere, such as now 
cover the ruins of Pompeii. As to the " odor sulfuris," mentioned in the first letter, 
it is not spoken of as a thing in itself deleterious, but merely as the forerunner (prsenun- 
tius) of the fiames. Had the air been highly charged with sulphurous or hydrosulphu- 
ric acids, which are among the gaseous products of volcanoes, or even with the sublimed 
chlorides more common among volcanic gases, it is hardly probable that Pliny would 
have been the only sufierer on the occasion, or that eyewitnesses would have survived 
to be narrators of a catastrophe in which they themselves had no share, or even that 
the inhabitants of Herculaneum and Pompeii, which cities were buried in the same 
eruption of Vesuvius, would so generally have escaped as they appear to have done. 

The important facts which belong to the object of the present inquiry may be 
summed up briefiy as follows. Pliny the elder, a corpulent man, subject to laborious 
breathing and to other infirmities which had excited the notice, if not the apprehen- 
sions, of his friends, was on the day and night preceding his death exposed to unusual 
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fatigue and anxiety. In the evening he had had himself carried to a bath, ate his 
supper, and went to bed, where he slept so profoundly as to be insensible to the noise 
and danger which kept his companions awake. At length, the danger growing more 
imminent, he was awakened, and with his companions fled from the house, the whole 
company carrying pillows on their heads to ward off the falling stones. In this way 
they groped their way through the darkness till the next morning (jam dies alibi, illic 
nox). He then lay down on a sail-cloth spread out for him, a measure which, we 
may suppose, would hardly have been resorted to under the continuance of danger from 
the falling stones, except from want of strength on his part to proceed. Neither under 
the same circumstances would he have stopped repeatedly to demand cold water, un- 
less suffering unusual thirst (Semel atque iterum frigidam poposcit hausitque). At 
length, under a fresh alarm, he raised himself up, and immediately fell dead while 
leaning upon his two servants. 

A medical man may be excused for believing that Pliny died from apoplexy follow- 
ing unusual exertion and excitement, or possibly from a fatal crisis in some disease of 
the heart previously existing. 



